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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 
the October issue of this NEws- 
TER we considered the divine com- 
“Go Heal”. We tried to see some- 
of what obedience to this command. 
involve to-day when the circum- 
es are very different from those in 
h the pioneers of medical missions 
duced Western medicine and the 
1 into large parts of Asia and 
Among other things we saw that 
is a far more complex activity 
was always understood in the past. 
inthermore we recognized that the 
lergence of the “ Social Service State ” 
i the powerful forces of nationalism 
ween them combine to create a wholly 
‘situation. We have not been this 
fore. One of our immediate tasks 
our way through, pray our way 
h, to new ways in which to obey 
| command. 


what applies to our obedience to 
mand “ Go heal” applies no less 
obedience to the command ‘“ Go 
In an attempt to provide some 
or our thought on this second 
I have drawn widely on the 
of men and women not only of 
but of other Missionary 
In particular I am most grate- 
ae from missionaries of the 
| of Scotland, of the L.M.S., the 
and the U.M.C.A., though I 
E to explain that neither they 
es in which they serve are 
fed in any of the conclusions 
is News-LeTTerR may point. 
> © grateful for the oppor- 
have had of drawing upon the 

those not immediately mem- 


fa 


“GO TEACH” 


4 —a study in the changing pattern of missionary education 


LIBRARY, 


Five factors making for change 
The response to change to day 
The opportunities of to-morrow 


bers of a missionary society, but who yet 
are involved in Christian education over- 
seas. And I would also acknowledge 
my debt to members of Government 
Education Departments, to leading 
educationists in Britain who are “re- 
thinking education”, and to their opposite 
numbers, Africans and Americans. 


Every one of these NEWS-LETTERS de- 
pends on the help of a great number of 
people. If I. take this occasion to 
acknowledge that help it is partly because 
I believe that in this field of Christian 
education overseas it is of peculiar 
importance for us to realize that the 
Christian enterprise is vastly wider than 
the foreign missionary share init, At one 
time, in many places in Africa, and in 
Asia, Western education was the near 
monopoly of the missionary societies of 
the West. That is certainly no longer 
the case. Something of what this signi- 
fies for the future contribution of mis- 
sionaries from the West it is the purpose 
of this News-LetTTer to explore. 


A GREAT TRADITION ESTABLISHED 

Let me begin with some appraisal of 
the past. If you would understand the 
inner dynamic of the great past contri- 
bution of the foreign missionary to 
education in Asia and Africa you cannot 
do better than weigh a brief sentence 
from a speech made recently in Ghana 
by that veteran Christian educationist, 
Alec Fraser. In the course of his speech 
on “Education Policy” he said: 

“1 do not believe God ever made an in- 
ferior race, and I have never met anyone for 
whom Christ did not die.” 


In these genially egalitarian days it is 


commonly forgotten that in that heyday 
of Western bumptiousness, the nineteenth 
century, it was the missionaries who went 
against the stream of current prejudice 
and insisted on their conviction that there 
was no limit to what any man or woman 
- could become, however relatively “ back- 
ward” they might appear judged by the 
contemporary standards of the West. And 
the instrument of that conviction was 
Christian education. Nor was this, as is 
sometimes imagined, always narrowly 
conceived. In his paper at the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Study Conference held in 
1956, Dr. Davidson Nicol, the first 
African to be the Fellow of a Cambridge 
College, paid this tribute: 


“...be it said to their credit that the 
Church Missionary Society, when they 
opened their first school in Africa, in Sierra 
Leone, early in the last century, included 
scientific subjects in their curriculum.” 


That school, founded in 1827, was in 
1876 affiliated to the wumiversity of 
Durham, and for generations provided 
the training ground for African leadership 


not only in Sierra Leone but in Ghana. 


and Nigeria. 


That is but an application of Alec 
Fraser’s first affirmation, an application 
to which many parallels could be found 
in the records of the modern missionary 
enterprise of all the Churches. Before 
passing on let me make this point for the 

-record. Alec Fraser went out as aC.M.S. 
missionary to Ceylon in 1904 to be 
Principal of Trinity College, Kandy. In 
1924 he was appointed first Principal of 
Achimota, now the University College of 
Ghana. The future historian who really 
knows his facts will recognize Alec Fraser 
as one of the architects, by no means the 
least important, of the independence of 
two self-governing dominions within the 
British Commonwealth. Only those 
ignorant of the place occupied in Ceylon 
by Trinity College, Kandy, and in Ghana 
by Achimota, will question that judgment. 


Alec Fraser’s second affirmation 
deserves amplification if we are to under- 
stand the inwardness of the missionary 
contribution to education. I cannot, I 
think, do better than quote at some length 
from Dr. Spencer Leeson, late Bishop of 
Peterborough, and a former Headmaster 
of Winchester. In his book Christian 
Education Reviewed he closes a chapter 
on “ Christian education, its meaning and 
purpose” as follows. He had just been 
referring to Christ the Good Shepherd. 
The passage runs on: 


“Most of us have memories of teachers 


in whose presence we especially loved to be, 
whose periods we looked forward to, and 
from whom we always brought away some- 
thing fresh and original and stimulating, 


opening new windows in our minds, su 
gesting new patterns of thought, making » 
grow. This is a faint image of the pow 
radiating from the source of all life. A mz 


meant a new life now, that is each mome 
being renewed in its fulness and can nev 


his subject and in the teaching of it, a 
we come alive with him. 


“*The Good Shepherd layeth down 
life for the sheep.’ Some teachers ha 
followed Him along this road. The recor 
of the bombing of schools...in the | 
war contains the names of teachers who di 


souls to teachers of that quality. 
description will match it, but we know 
when we see it.” 


Let that testimony stand as a not u 
worthy tribute to countless missionaa 
educationists and to the growing compar 
of Christian Asian and African teache 
to whom they are passing on the tore 


A SERIES OF REVOLUTIONS 
INITIATED 


“T have never met anyone for who 
Christ did not die.” Implicit in th 
affirmation is the concern to introduc 
everyone to the Christ who died for the 
That introduction takes many forms a 
the degree to which a permanent frien 
ship is formed between the Christ and t 
one introduced to Him varies infinitel 
The task of the Christian educationi 
is to effect the introduction, and to fost 
the friendship. What he cannot do is 
limit the revolutionary effects of the e 
counter. And the effects are revoluti 
ary in diverse ways. We who seek 
further the Christian Mission througho 
the world need to be clearly aware of t 
revolutionary by-products of our activi 
—and not to be afraid. 


(1) The new patriot 

To press this point home let me q 
part of a B.B.C. broadcast by Willia 
Clark and recorded in the Listener f 
April 18, 1957, under the title “‘ The N 
of Nationalism”. The broadcast 
vividly with the words: 

“The lights are being lit all over 
we shall not see them put out in our ti 


ee 


fe sec on to say: 


hana’s success in attaining Poder 

already greatly heightened the demand, 
quickened the pace, of political develop- 
Becubere, but we must look deeper 


ae y spent a cere deal of 
m my tour in siscussing these questions 


-called agitators, African and Euro- 
. I heard about the rights of man and 
need for experience, the demand for 
d and the necessity for caution, till my 
was spinning with the arguments.” 


He went on to describe a visit he paid 
} a school which has just celebrated its 
Ibilee. I have visited that school 
tyself and recognize his description as 
ithentic. He did not mention its name, 
nd nor will I, because the school is 
pical rather than exceptional. Mission- 
s have tried to give to Asia and to 
ca, in education as in other things, 
best they knew. They may often have 
n some of the wrong things but never, 
eetely, have they given the second- 
best. William Clark continues: 


“Then one day, to get away from it all, 
rent out from Kampala, in Uganda, to the 
op of one of the hills that surround Lake 
ictoria, to spend an afternoon with friends 
ba Mission school there. It was somehow 
wonderfully nostalgic scene, with all the 
raphernalia of the English boarding 
school. There were the houses named after 
imous old boys, the school notice board 
ith all its array of vital news about rewards 
nats, and reminders of tradi- 
s (‘only school prefects may work in 
- r studies after prep: all other boys must 
9 to dormitory’). The school hall was 
ed with the noise of a rehearsal for the 
id of-term Gilbert and Sullivan, and on 
> eatage were twenty sweating black faces 
ng the chorus from ‘Tolanthe ’: 

, bow, you lower middle classes’. As 
ent out to watch the cricket (semi- 
lals of the house match) I felt thoroughly 
_home and far away from worrying 
litical problems. 


“But suddenly it dawned on me that I 
} not at home: I was 4,000 miles away ; 
mre African boys from the bush, not 

h boys from the suburbs. What was so 
ural to me was revolutionary to them. 
this school tradition, the whole idea of 
petitive sees, of house loyalty, of 

nsibility by putting adoles- 
s in oul rity over juniors, all this is 
a comparatively recent British tradi- 
tradition of Dr. Arnold and Rugby 
_ This was the system we designed to 
¢ empire builders, and here it was 
ted on gets peices Se) Spi of our 

ilding result ?. Is 


3 to Anion Pact breakers ? 


I think; but as I 
that school library I 
a dog-eared poetry 


ol. 


book open at that sonnet of Wordsworth: 
‘We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake’. Isn’t that 
just the point? These schools which have 
provided the leaders of this new Africa do 
teach their boys to speak the language 
Shakespeare spoke, to read his passionate 
patriotism, and that of Kipling and Brooke. 
They have taught them our history, of the 
long struggle for parliamentary government, 
of the heroism of John Hampden, the first 
prison graduate to attain some political 
power. We cannot really be surprised that 
now the seeds we sowed in the schools are 
bearing fruit in a demand for self-govern- 
ment, for the right to widen the franchise 
or resist taxation without representation. 

“The origin of much African nationalism 
today is British schools; and it proves we 
have faithfully educated them in our own 
standards....” 


Can we of the missionary movement 
accept that assessment with some pride— 
without regret, and most emphatically 
without apology ? I believe we can and 
should. 


(2) The new woman 


Every whit as revolutionary, indeed in 
some respects revolutionary at an even 
more profound level, has been the mis- 
sionary contribution to the education of 
girls. A widely travelled educationist re- 
minded a group of us at a Conference 
in Germany last year that “the half of 
the human race represented by women 
was undergoing a more rapid social 
change than any other single grouping of 
humanity.” Many factors are contrib- 
uting to this. One of them, and one of 
the most important, has been the influence 
of the single woman missionary. Apart 
from anything she may have said or 
taught she was a demonstration that 
marriage is not the only vocation open to 
a woman. In making that demonstration 
she incidentally helped to introduce the 
teal possibility of Christian marriage. 
She was certainly a new and a revolu- 
tionary fact when she first appeared in 
Asia and Africa. 

In this revolution among half the 
human race, with its repercussion on the 
whole, the Christian Church has a vital 
role still to play. And now as in the past 
its principal instrument is found in the 
schools for girls. Here Christian initia- 
tive still survives widely and, if we are 
wise, can be maintained. 


(3) The new middle-class 


A letter from Northern Rhodesia draws 
out another point of very great import- 
ance. Speaking of the impact of Christ- 
ian education so far, the writer says: 

“ Christian education has produced priests 
and ministers who have more often than not 
proved faithful: teachers of varying devotion 
and efficiency: clerks, artisans, hospital 


orderlies and nurses, 
junior officers in various Government 
departments, storekeepers, etc. It has pro- 
duced the beginnings of a stable, law-abid- 
ing, decent and fairly prosperous middle- 
class imbued with new ideas and in many 
cases new ideals of family life and often 
faithful Christians.” 


After that sober and restrained assess- 
ment he adds: 


“Many people decry an education which 
leads its pupils to look for white-collar jobs 
and an urban existence. It seems to me 
inevitable that it should be so and not to be 
deplored. A civilized country must inevit- 
ably have its middle-class who have essential 
functions to perform. I think it is true to 
say that the African middle-class of to-day 
is largely the creation of Christian Educa- 
tion.” 


There is a direct link between that quota- 
tion and some sentences spoken by Sir 
Andrew Cohen, till recently Governor of 
Uganda, on the occasion of the Jubilee 
of the school described above. 

“ Finally ”, said Sir Andrew Cohen, “ may 
I speak for a moment of the task which I 
believe to be most important of all for our 
schools, and particularly for our secondary 
schools. It is training in responsibility, pre- 
paring the boys and the girls of this coun- 
try to be citizens and still more to be leaders, 
preparing them to take their part in the 
Councils and other bodies which control 
public affairs, to take decisions, to put these 
decisions into effect, to judge between 
opposing arguments, to oppose injustice, to 
see what is right and support it, to promote 
the welfare and progress of the country.” 


The Christian believes that true respon- 
sibility derives from a right relationship 
with God through which a responsible 
relationship with one’s fellow men can 
be understood and from which the grace 
to be responsible can be found. When the 
encounter with Jesus Christ leads out to 
this kind of responsibility the school has 
achieved its essential purpose. That there 
are to-day in practically every country 
in Asia and Africa men and women who 
from their encounter with Jesus Christ in 
some Christian school are now taking 
responsibility, whether in Church or State, 
is the final justification for the vast out- 
lay of devotion which lies behind the 
record of missionary education in the 
past. 


FIVE FACTORS MAKING FOR 
CHANGE 


We have now to consider the present 
situation and look ahead into the future. 
What is the role of the foreign mission- 
ary in education as we see it in the fast- 
developing present? There are certain 
factors which, between them, call for con- 
ermine if the new role is to be under- 
stood. 


welfare workers, 


t 

: 
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First, the foreign missionary is r 

longer the only or the principal purvey 

of western education. Governmen 

everywhere, acknowledging the initiatir 

of the missionary agencies in the pas 

are now insisting on their own prin 
responsibility in this field. 


This is not something to be regrette 
At no time were the Missions able to pr 
vide education for more than a tir 
fraction of the boys and girls who wei 
in need of it. They did their best wit 
their limited resources. They blazed 
trail. But if there was to be a broa 
highway, an operation was called for o 
a scale they could not compass. 


Second, the Government of any cout 
try in pursuit of its social responsibilit 
to its citizens and its own politic: 
and economic ambitions, must seek 1 
secure the maximum number of qual 
fied men and women, and to secur 
them in the minimum of time. We forgs 
the extent to which the past of eve 
twenty-five years ago was relatively time 
less. Change was still gradual. There wz 
time to think. The wireless and the aerc 
plane had not yet made the whole worl 
a neighbourhood. To-day time is a 
abiding threat. Instead of permaner 
values “ broadening down from preceder 
to precedent”, we have a dust storm an 
no landmarks. To find some point ¢ 
security and find it fast is an urgent pre: 
sure on the lives of individuals an 
nations to-day. Is it any wonder that i 
seeking qualified men and women, natior 
in a hurry, our own included, beg th 
question of what “qualified” reall 
signifies. 


This is the real threat to the integrit 
of education and the integrity of th 
educationist. At what point does th 
teacher refuse to co-operate with a natio 
in a hurry? That is a burning questior 
I have worded it like that quit 
deliberately to show the crucial nature o 
the issue facing Christian educationist 
in many places in Asia and Africa to-day 
and not only there. It is no use for th 
Christian to insist that in preserving hi 
standards he is really co-operating witl 
the State, appealing from Philip drun! 
to Philip sober. If the State insists on it 
prerogative, what then ? 


Third, the State is rarely, very rarely 
neutral when it comes to religious instruc 
tion in schools. To forbid religious in 
struction, for instance, to deny a place : 
religion within the framework of 
school’s life, is not neutrality. It is J 
expedient to avoid embarrassment fron 
the claims of different religious confes 
sions. The idea that you can give a ful 
education to any child and divorce tha 
child’s mental development from al 


zious roots is nonsense, and is increas- 
recognized as nonsense. Increas- 
y the State recognizes this and pro- 
ides time, and even place, for acts of 
ship and for religious instruction. 
the confessional problem remains. 
ious devices are in vogue to deal with 
problem. 


_A dilemma, nevertheless, remains for 
e Christian missionary when a State 
ofessing a non-Christian religion re- 
ests that provision be made in school 
urs and on the school premises for 
ction of the children of non-Chris- 
n parents in that non-Christian religion. 


This development presents a tremen- 
us problem to many missionaries. Let 
us face the fact that there is no simple 
answer and no general answer equally 
ight in all circumstances. If you were 
e parent of two children and were one 
a tiny Christian minority in a hostile 
igious environment how would you 
w the following situation? Here, on 
the one hand, is a Christian school with a 
Christian staff. In the same town are 
ee other schools staffed by non- 
bristians in which the curriculum is in- 
spired, and properly inspired, by a non- 
Shristian faith and philosophy. The 
ernment insists that the Christian 
‘hool shall provide in its programme and 
mM its premises for religious worship 
cording to a non-Christian faith for the 
lildren of non-Christians. At the same 
time it enforces the same rule at the other 
ee schools on behalf of any Christian 
Idren who may attend there. Where 
fould you send your children? To a 
hool with a non-Christian staff and a 
n-Christian atmosphere but with pro- 
n for your children to worship as 
Christians and learn the Christian faith ? 
Dr to a school the whole atmosphere of 
Which was Christian through and through 
jut in which non-Christians had freedom 
© worship and learn according to their 
Own traditions and to study the teachings 
of their own religion? Assuming there 
was no third possibility how would you 
choose ? Let me add one more question. 
ow deeply would you sympathize with 
. missionary society which, confronted 
With this government instruction, closed 
ae Christian school “on principle” ? 


dvanced to the dilemma just con- 
dered — the maintaining of schools 
hich will be exclusively for the children 
Christians. There may well be places 
here this is a possible solution and some 
ere it will be the right one. But let 
irst of all recognize that where this 
licy is adopted there is a completely 
Ww pattern from that which has obtained 
onary education in the past. In 


». 
Fourth, one solution is sometimes - 


the past boys and girls from a non-Chris- 
tian background have come to mission 
schools. In those schools many of them ~ 
have had a decisive encounter with Jesus - 
Christ. A similar encounter would, we 
hope, take place in schools for the 
children of Christians only, but quite 
obviously such a Mission school in this 
new pattern would be playing a funda- 
mentally different role from what it did 
in the past. 


A question may fairly be added—how 
far is it good to isolate Christian children 
from their non-Christian compatriots ? 
Is it a good preparation for the life to 
which they will go out from school? I 
do not suggest any answer to those ques- 
tions. But they ought to be both asked 
and answered. 


Fifth, there is the pressure of the local 
Christian Church which does not always 
appreciate the nature of changing cir- 
cumstances and cannot easily understand 
what goes on in the mind of the mission- 
ary educationist. To the question “ which 
would you rather have, one school re- 
leasing into the world every year twenty 
boys or girls with some real grounding 
in the Christian faith and the beginning 
of an awareness of how to apply it in the 
life of the community, or six schools of 
indifferent standards sending out two 
hundred boys and girls who have just 
acquired, or just failed to acquire, some 
paper certificate recording their ability 
to memorize a lot of facts?” — the 
answer is all too often “ six schools every 


time!” That question is not an imagin- 
ary one. And I have had that answer 
myself from a responsible Christian 
leader. 


Let us be fair and recognize that be- 
hind the answer lies a world of emotional 
re-actions, not all of themignoble. There 
will lie a pathetic faith in the school as 
having some mysterious magic about it, 
a hangover this from the days when the 
school was a new thing. There will lie 
a desperate anxiety to raise the economic 
standard of the Church and the local 
community, and surely education is the 
way to do this. There will lie a genuine 
belief that even a thin veneer of Chris- 
tianity is better than nothing at all, and 
certainly better than a thin veneer of 
some non-Christian philosophy or faith. 
We can understand that can we not? 
And there will also lie, sometimes very 
near the surface, some frank denomi- 
national rivalry. Very often the “ other” 
denomination will be the Roman Catholic 
Church. The possession of schools may 
then be a matter of prestige, but also of 
something more. They are the places 
where future political leaders are being 
trained as well as future voters. Adult 


suffrage casts long shadows before it, 
especially when religious liberty cannot 
always be assumed to be secure for a 
‘religious minority. 


In fairness to my friend and to others 
who would ask for six schools rather than 
one, those factors which lie behind the 
answer must be sympathetically under- 
stood. 


THE RESPONSE TO CHANGE TO-DAY 


Between them the five factors I have 
listed, however interpreted, involve a 
limitation of the missionary contribution 
to school education. Addressing the 
Inter - District Conference of the 
Methodist Church of West Africa in 
February, 1949, Mr. L. B. Greaves, 
Africa Secretary of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies, who prob- 
ably knows more about Christian educa- 
tion in Africa than anyone, was looking 
into the future. Peering down the road, 
as it were, to see where it was leading, 
he said: 


“Tt will lead us, I think, away from 
ownership and administration, and towards 
the exercise of Christian initiative. It will 
lie for a long time through the very heart of 


the country of teacher training and of girls’ - 


education, but nearer and nearer to the 
fringe of secondary and primary education, 
taking in only certain key schools and posi- 
tions, wherein our ideas, new and old, can 
be worked out and demonstrated and made 
available. It will lead us away from com- 
prehensive efforts in which strength is so 
easily dissipated, and into activities much 
more restricted in extent but much more 
potent in influence.” 


The eight years since those words were 
spoken have seen a rapid development 
along the lines Mr. Greaves indicated, at 
least as far as the foreign missionary 
societies are concerned. Aware that their 
resources of man-power were strictly 
limited, some at least of the missionary 
societies have of deliberate intent 
followed a policy of concentration, 
limiting their contributions in terms of 
missionaries to a small number of institu- 
tions, believing that in this way they can 
best serve Church, State and the cause of 
Christian education. To what extent this 
restriction of activities will justify 
Mr. Greaves’ hope and yield “more 
potent influence” remains to be seen. It 
is early yet to judge. : 


In connexion with these “ retained ” 
schools an important development was 
initiated some years ago by some mis- 
sionary societies whereby local Boards 
of Governors were established for the 
supervision of the schools, the term “ re- 
tained ” signifying only that the mission- 
ary society in question recognized that 
the missionary staff were a_ priority 


if 
- : 
I! 


demand on its recruitment. Time ma 
show that this development, designed ft 
ensure the continuity of tradition in thes 
schools should the support of the mi: 
sionary society be no longer availabl 
has been one of very great importanc: 


Another valuable development has bee 
the setting up in England of the Ove: 
seas Appointments Board on which s 
representatives both of the missionar 
societies and of the Colonial Office, wit 
a view to recruiting Christian staff for 
large number of schools and training co 
leges, more particularly in Africa, fc 
which the missionary societies either n 
longer accept, or cannot begin to acce] 
responsibility. 


These developments, revealing as the 
do a rapid shrinking in the contributio 
being made to school education by th 
missionary societies, ought not to be a 
occasion either of regret or dismay. . 
great initiative was taken and was fe 
long maintained. In the end it has pr« 
voked other initiatives and to-day th 
Christian contribution in the field ¢ 
school education is being made throug 
many channels besides the important bi 
restricted missionary channel to which 
have referred. The local Church itself i 
in many places, accepting a new measul 
of responsibility, though it may b 
hazarded that it is grievously overstrair 
ing its resources in man power by trj 
ing to preserve its control of so man 
schools. The diversion of energy on th 
part of the clergy in Africa to trying t 
control. these schools and so perforce 
meglecting their pastoral and evangelisti 
responsibilities is a fact that needs to b 
taken a good deal more seriously than | 
commonly is. 


Yet even here judgment must be sus 
pended. Those very factors which w 
have already seen to lie behind the pre 
occupation with more and more schoo] 
are real ones. We can best serve th 
Church overseas by seeing to it tha 
within the field of our own accepte 
responsibility we are “delivering th 
goods”. Meanwhile, in many a Goverr 
ment school and training college mag 
nificent Christian men and women are a 
work bringing their Christian witness t 
bear upon their students. They deserve 
and all too rarely get, the understandin 
prayer-support of their fellow Christians 
Need I add that this applies also to thos 
men and women recruited by the Over 
seas Appointments Board who are to-da' 


' making so significant a contribution t 


Christian education in many parts o 
Africa and elsewhere. 


All that I have written above goes t 
show how the pattern of Christian educa 


overseas in Asia and Africa is chang- 

We need to understand these 
ges and to meet them constructively. 
ould go further and say that we ought 
elcome them as being both good in 
mselves and as clarifying for the mis- 
onary what his or her part is to be in 
he field of education in the future. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES OF 
0-MORROW 


In much of Asia and Africa there are 
1 far fewer opportunities for educa- 
m for girls than for boys. Here is a 
lace of opportunity for the contribution 
f the single woman missionary, the 
portance of which for the Christian 
fission and the future of the Christian 
hurch is beyond exaggeration. All 
movements to promote Christian family 
e and the Christian home, all efforts to 
nsure for women the fullest possible 
ope for their service in both Church 
nd State hinge on the provision of more 
ind better education for girls. Here is 
field of opportunity which shows no 
ign whatever of contracting. 


There are educationists of experience 
vyho would add that the clamant need for 
he education of girls cannot and will 
not be met in many areas without a 
ourageous development of co-education 
on a scale hardly attempted as yet. There 
is pioneering to be done here. Similarly 
here is the need in some areas for multi- 
acial schools. This is another oppor- 
mity calling for pioneering. Both these 
splorations may be as creative for the 
Thristian enterprise and the welfare of 
@ peoples it seeks to serve as any of the 
ducation pioneered in the past. 


Again, a relatively small number of 
hissionaries, men and women, qualified 
9 train teachers could still exercise a tre- 
nendous influence in this field of educa- 
ion. Numbers in this respect are em- 
hatically not a substitute for inspiration. 


Meanwhile, as the local Church begins 
) recognize that any Christian monopoly 
education of the kind once enjoyed 
gone for ever, there comes a new 
eadiness to accept help with Sunday 
shools and Youth work generally. 
festern patterns of these activities will 
Ot necessarily apply but there is ample 
ope here for pioneering and for help- 
‘to equip the local Church with its 
vn leaders in these activities. 
There remains to be mentioned the 
ry important and illimitable field of 
ult education. R. A. Hodgkin, in. his 
ok Education and Change, writes: 


young man whom education has 
out from the mass of his fellows 


ey 


may be financially secure, but he is emotion- 
ally and psychologically insecure. Some- 
times he will seek a sense of security by 
throwing himself enthusiastically into the 
life of a club or by identifying himself with 
a political cause: both often very good 
things to do. But nevertheless he experi- 
ences more loneliness than the majority of 
people. The traditional patterns of be- 
haviour which he still uses will be few and 
accepted half-heartedly. The cultural 
minority to which he belongs is itself small 
and lacking the group confidence which 
experience might give it. 

“This educated man is like a member of a 
small patrol in enemy territory. What he 
does is crucial, but there are few com- 
pace to advise and few precedents to help 

im.” 


Add to the above paragraphs “ The young 
woman” and you have one of the 
neediest areas of human life in the world 
to-day—a meedy area in the West itself, 
and doubly so in Asia and Africa. 


Canon McLeod Campbell in African 
History in the Making, his brilliant sum- 
mary of the 1952 Cambridge Conference 
on African Education, reminds us that 
the very widely representative group 
present on that occasion urged that: 


“ At least for the short term, there should 
be a quite novel concentration of energy and 
resources upon the tasks of informal educa- 
tion.” 


Here was an awareness of a vast almost 
untouched field, the existence of which 
reacted adversely on every programme of 
education through schools. That same 
conference observed that: 


“Tt is a curious thing that the Churches 
generally play so small a part in adult educa- 
tion, work. This is curious because loss of 
literacy is liable to lead to loss of religion, 
and this also seems to be work peculiarly 
suited to the genius of a voluntary and 
religious society.” 


Let us give to “loss of literacy” the 
widest possible content—loss not only of 
the ability to read but of the ability to 
think, and we can see the danger, the 
need, and the opportunity. 


Adult education, however, involves 
even. more than the above quotations 
indicate. If we are to gauge the range 
of the task we must see not only the 
young evolué, not only an older genera- 
tion out of step with its own children. 
We have to see whole societies coming 
out of old securities, out of simpler 
economies, out of “colonialism”, out of 
all these into the feverish rush of a 
technological age for which they have had 
no preparation. Men and women with 
Christ in their hearts, who also have some 
training in community guidance, in social 
anthropology, in the social sciences gener- 
ally, in industrial relations, in psychiatry, 
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in marriage guidance and family welfare, I hope that this NEws-LeTrer has helps 
in one or other of these or of several in to show why in the changing pattern « 
combination, have before them a future education overseas there is neither nee 
of infinite scope. Herein perhaps is to nor ground for a defensive attitude. Bi 
be found the future development of much perhaps like Israel of old we need to he: 
Christian educational activity, a largely God saying to us, who also find it eas 
undiscovered country waiting for the mis- to get set in ruts of thought and action- 
sionaries of to-morrow. “Ye have compassed this mountai 

Dr. Spencer Leeson, in his Bampton 0ng enough: turn ye northward. 
Lectures for the year 1944, spoke thus (Deuteronomy 2.4). 


of a critical moment in the history of the Your sincere friend, 
Church in England in the nineteenth 
century :. 

“The Church, for all her great authority. 
was thrown back on the defensive—a fatal | Ont 
role for any missionary body to have to 
play..ace 1 General Secretar 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


*Christian Education, by Spencer Leeson. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1947.) 18s., by pos 
19s. 6d. The Bampton Lectures for 1944. 


*Christian Education Reviewed, by Spencer Leeson. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1957.) 
by post 18s. Bishop Stopford, the present Bishop of Peterborough, says of this 
in the foreword—“ It is full.of wisdom and knowledge—but far more it is alive wit 
the love of souls”. 


*Education and Change, by R. A. Hodgkin. (Oxford University Press, 1957.) 9s. 6d., by 
10s. 6d. As the author suggests this is “a book for those who work in countries where 
education is part of a ape of rapid social change”. For such and for all who we ule 
understand their problems this is an invaluable book. 


*African History in the is: by J. McLeod Campbell. Se House Press, 1956.) 
7s. 6d., by post 8s. 3d. There is no better introduction to hristian Education — 
Africa, its problems of to-day and its opportunities of to-morrow, if we are not afrai 
to tackle the problems. 


* Obtainable from C.M.S. Publishing Department or may be borrowed from CMS. 


